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The “Scotch”-Boardman House, 


A Fresh Appraisal 


By Asporr LowELt CUMMINGs 


Assistant, the American Wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Part I 


H EN wethink ofan early house 
as a “document” there are two 
important questions that must 
be answered: first, are there unequivocal 
records that establish its exact age and il- 
luminate its structural history, and sec- 
ond, how much of the form and finish 
that we see is authentic? In more than 
one sense the house without a clear his- 
tory is like an unlabelled archaeological 
artifact, no longer completely meaning- 
ful because we don’t know exactly where 
it was found or in what condition. ‘These 
questions may seem tedious to the per- 
son who needs only the object itself for a 
full enjoyment of its inherent aesthetic 
qualities. Yet when any house can sur- 
vive for nearly three centuries the usual 
perils of fire, decay, perennial “‘moderni- 
zation,’ and perhaps the worst peril of 
all, “‘restoration,” and arrive at the pres- 
ent day with both frame and much of its 
original finish intact, it becomes impor- 
tant as a readable source of our knowl- 
edge of the architectural past. 


This is particularly true of the sev- 
enteenth-century “Scotch”-Boardman 
House, so-called, on Howard Street in 
Saugus, Massachusetts. When the house 
was acquired by the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities in 
1914 it still had most of its original frame 
and chimney, much of its original floor- 
ing, doors, and hardware, two complete 
chamber walls of superb seventeenth- 
century sheathing, and a fine set of sev- 
enteenth-century clapboards, preserved 
by the later addition of a leanto. The 
chamber sheathing had been wallpa- 
pered, the original large fireplaces made 
smaller, and some of the rooms subdi- 
vided by later partitions, but none of 
these changes had violated the charac- 
ter of the underlying original work. In 
both chambers the summers and _ joists 
had never been lathed and plastered. Nei- 
ther electricity nor any extensive plumb- 
ing had been introduced, and the result 
was a house that could boast a wealth of 
those minor details of finish so seldom re- 
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maining in the earliest houses. 

Both electricity and some plumbing 
have now been added and some of the 
later partitions, together with most of the 
later wallpaper, have been removed. 
With the exception of the chimney, how- 
ever, which has been restored, and cer- 
tain portions of the frame which had to 
be renewed, the house stands today in 
much the same condition as it was when 
received by the Society. This fact is of 
special importance in a period when fifty 
vears of brisk restoration activity in east- 
ern Massachusetts have left only a few 
outstanding houses that can be studied in 
an unspoiled condition. 

Luckily, the “Scotch” - Boardman 
House has been from the very start some- 
thing of a legal shuttlecock and there are 
many documents that bear upon its his- 
tory. But in the same breath we must ad- 
mit that these documents do not neces- 
sarily provide an unequivocal conclusion 
as to the exact year in which the house 
was built. The late Walter Kendall Wat- 
kins of Malden, who first seriously stud- 
ied the history of this house, was con- 
vinced from his reading of the records 
that it could be identified with a house 
built in 1651 to house Scotch prisoners 
working at the ironworks in Lynn.’ No 
records can be found that flatly contra- 
dict this conclusion. The documents are 
open, however, to at least one other in- 
terpretation which suggests, though it 
does not state explicitly, that the “Scotch” 
House was replaced before the end of the 
seventeenth century, almost on the same 
site, by the present structure. 

Before Mr. Watkins’ investigations 
the house was variously called the Ben- 
net or Bennett-Boardman or Abijah 
Boardman House, referring to two of 
the families who had figured in the his- 
tory of the property. At the head of the 
list was Samuel Bennett on whose land 


the house was built. The authoritative 
James Savage tells us that Samuel Ben- 
nett came in the ship James from Lon- 
don in 1635. He received a grant of 
twenty acres in Lynn in 1638, and is de- 
scribed as “‘an House carpenter” in 1641 
when he was prosecuted by Richard 
Chadwell, shipwright, for slocking or en- 
ticing away his apprentice, John Samp- 
son.” These early court records give us 
withal a rather less flattering picture of 
Bennett than the impersonal Savage, 
though in the long run perhaps more in- 
teresting. He seems to have been forev- 
er involved with the law, “‘saying scorn- 
fully that he cared neither for the town 
nor its order,” “admonished for sleep- 
ing in time of service,” or “taking away a 
cart and pair of wheels.” He was char- 
acterized by one of his contemporaries as 
“stout and insolent” and even more vig- 
orously by another as “ ‘the verryest Ras- 
coll in new England. ...’”® 

But he was successful. Adding by pur- 
chase to his original grant of twenty acres 
Samuel Bennett came eventually to own 
several hundred acres of land, partly in 
Lynn and partly across the line in Boston 
in the district then known as Rumney 
Marsh. On June 7, 1648, Thomas Dex- 
ter, Sr., 
late of Lin & now of Sandwich .. 
unto Sam: Bennet of Linne ... all that plow 
land & pasture land ... w is one hundred 
Acres of plow land & fyve hudd & thirty Acres 
of pasture land all w*® lyeth as followeth the 
North side bounded next M°® Leaders land, the 
East bounds to M® Willis his lands, the south 
side to M® Cobbetts land & the west side next to 
Charlestowne line.* 
On the “29 (9) 1649” Valentine Hill 
of Boston sold to Bennett a tract “‘called 
Walkers plaine ... lying between Wad- 
ing | Reading? | & Hammersmith .. . ,” 
and on October 1, 1649, Valentine Hill 
and John Leveret of Boston “granted 
vnto Sam: Bennet of Lin Six hundred 
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Acres of land formerly purchased of m* 
Thomas ffowle,” bounded on the south 
by Capt. Robert Keayne’s farm “w" the 
line of the bounds of Charlestowne west- 
ward: the line of Lin bounds Eastward, 
& northward to the vttermost bounds of 
Boston in that place.”’° 

Parts of this property, including all of 
the land acquired from Hill and Leveret, 
were located in Boston in what was 
known later as the “‘Chelsea Panhan- 
dle.”® This was a long, narrow strip of 
land extending to the northwest of Bos- 
ton and belonging to it. The bounds ran 
from the Pines River to Reading with the 
old Charlestown (now Melrose) town 
line on the west and the ancient Lynn 
town line on the east. What was once the 
“Panhandle” now lies along the Essex 
County line in Saugus. 

It was upon a portion of this farm of 
Samuel Bennett’s lying partly in the 
“Chelsea Panhandle” and partly in Lynn 
that the Boardman House was built. 
There is no mention of any buildings 
when Bennett made his initial purchases 
of land in 1648-1649, which makes it 
clear that the house could not have been 
built before that time. ‘Ten years later, 
however, when Bennett and his wife 
sold off three hundred acres on which 
the present house stands there was then 
a ““farme house.”’ It seems clear from the 
records that this “‘farme house”’ was the 
so-called “Scotch”? House which had been 
built “unadvisedly” on Samuel Bennett’s 
land by the Lynn Ironworks Company 
and about which the early records have 
much to say. The only question is wheth- 
er the “Scotch” House or “farme house” 
and the present Boardman House (both 
of which are identified with the same 
tract of land) are one and the same. 

The history of the “Scotch” House is 
interestingly told in the records of the in- 
fant ironworks industry which had been 


established in Lynn only a few years aft- 
er Samuel Bennett was granted his orig- 
inal twenty acres. Following the discov- 
ery of iron in the vicinity a company was 
formed in England in 1643 to exploit 
the possibilities of colonial manufacture 
of iron. The Company of the Under- 
takers for the Ironworks, as it was called, 
included among its members one Mr. 
John Bex of London, merchant, who 
acted as London agent in the company’s 
later legal entanglements, and also Mr. 
John Winthrop, Jr., who brought from 
England both workmen and stock for be- 
ginning the work. A foundry was built 
on the western bank of the Saugus Riv- 
er, where a reconstruction of the original 
works is now in progress, and the village 
that grew around it was called Hammer- 
smith “‘by some of the workmen who 
came from a place of that name in Eng- 
land.”’* ‘wo years later, in 1645, the 
General Court reported that “... y" is 
already disbursed between 1200£ & 
1500£, w' w y® furnace is built, w'® 
y" weh belongeth to it, & good quantity 
of mine, coale, & wood pvided, & some 
tuns of sowe iron cast, & some oth’ things 
in readines for y® forge, &c.’’* 

The Undertakers were too far away, 
however, to keep a strict watch on mat- 
ters, with the result that the company was 
involved in almost continual litigation 
and debt. Nor did it help matters when 
many of the local inhabitants in Lynn 
complained that their lands were in- 
jured by the raising of the water for the 
dam. ‘The contemporary historian, Wil- 
liam Hubbard, remarked somewhat caus- 
tically that “instead of drawing out bars 
of iron, for the country’s use, there was 
hammered out nothing but contention 
and lawsuits. ...”* Yet at the mid-cen- 
tury point the work was at its peak, fur- 
nishing much of the iron used in the Col- 
ony. Edward Johnson, who chronicled 
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the beginnings of Massachusetts Bay, 
wrote in 1650-1651 that the “Iron 
Mill” was “‘in constant use.” The town 
of Lynn, he added, was “filled with 
about one hundred Houses for dwelling. 
... Their streetes are straite and comly, 
yet but thin of Houses, the people mostly 
inclining to Husbandry, have built many 
Farmes Remote there. ...”*” 

Among the early figures in this indus- 
try was John Gifford, son of a prominent 
London family, who made an agreement 
with the Undertakers in August, 1650, 
to manage the works in New England. 
Early in the next month, shortly before 
the time that Gifford must have sailed 
for New England, the Battle of Dunbar 
was fought in which Cromwell roundly 
defeated the Scots. Many of those taken 
prisoner that were “‘well and sound, and 
free from wounds ...” were to be de- 
ported “‘to plantations not in enmity with 
the commonwealth,” and on November 
11, 1650, the Council of State recorded 
a memorandum “to deliver 150 Scotch 
prisoners to Augustine Walker, master 
of the Unity, to be transported to New 
England.”** A letter written to Crom- 
well nearly a year later by the Rev. John 
Cotton, dated at “Boston in N.E. 28. of 
5th 1651,” makes it clear that they had 
not been condemned to abject slavery: 

The Scots, whom God delivered into your 
hands at Dunbarre, and whereof sundry were 
sent hither, we have been desirous (as we 
could) to make their yoke easy. Such as were 
sick of the scurvy or other diseases have not 
wanted physick and chyrurgery. They have 
not been sold for slaves to perpetual servitude, 
but for 6 or 7 or 8 yeares, as we do our owne 
[indentured servants]; and he that bought the 
most of them (I heare) buildeth houses for 
them, for every four an house, layeth some 
acres of ground thereto, which he giveth them 
as their owne, requiring 3 dayes in the weeke 
to worke for him (by turnes) and 4 dayes for 
themselves, and promiseth, as soone as they can 


repay him the money he layed out for them, he 
will set them at liberty.** 


The English Council minutes in 1650 
mention that the prisoners for New Eng- 
land were to be sent there by fos! ua 
Foot and John Bex. This connection 
with John Bex, the ironworks Under- 
taker, may explain why some sixty-two 
of these Scots were earmarked for labor 
at the ironworks in Lynn where, too, as 
the records show, a house was built for 
at least some of them. ‘The earliest men- 
tion of this house occurs at a time when 
the Undertakers were just awakening to 
the fact that the expense sheets of the 
newly appointed manager, John Gifford, 
were exceeding by too generous a mar- 
gin the slim financial resources of the 
company. On September 28, 1652, Bex 
wrote hotly to American representatives 
of the works with an itemized list of 
various “Charges wch J: Gifford bring- 
eth in his account wch we doe noe wayes 
allow of and must be deducted out of 
him. ...”’ Among these “Charges” that 
were to be disallowed, writes Bex, was 
“also a house that he [Gifford] builte 
for the Scots cost £35 and he built it up- 
on Samuel Bennets grownd wch was 
very unadvisedly done.” ** 

One can speculate in passing upon the 
part that Samuel Bennett as “an House 
carpenter” may have played in the build- 
ing of the “Scotch” House. ‘The court 
records show that in 1651-1652 he was 
living just to the east of the farm on 
which the “Scotch” House was built, 
and one of the later ironworks lawsuits 
in 1673 refers to him as “building a great 
part of the said works. ...”** The date 
of the house is easily fixed by these same 
court records. ‘They note that Gifford 
arrived in the very latter part of the year 
1650 (New Style). As the prisoners 
must have arrived at about the same time 
it is probable that the house was built ear- 
ly in 1651, at any rate before April 1, 
1652, when another court reference 
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proves that it was then standing.’” Why 
Gifford decided to build the house at 
least a mile and a half to two miles from 
the ironworks themselves must remain a 
mystery. Nor can we be certain that the 
total number of Scotch prisoners at the 
ironworks, sixty-two by contemporary 
report, were housed in the single struc- 
ture. One William Emery, “having been 

. at the Iron works about two years 
and six weeks,” testified in one of the 
lawsuits “27:8:1653” that some of the 
prisoners were living with the local in- 
habitants and that of “the rest of the 
Scots at the house, about thirteen men, 
they had not earned more than 1o li. for 
ten or eleven weeks for lack of looking 
after... a 

One important question on which the 
records throw very little light is how 
Samuel Bennett came into possession of 
this house which John Gifford had “‘un- 
advisedly” built on his land. Mr. Bex 
thought that the Undertakers should not 
be responsible for its expense. Yet when 
the company prosecuted Gifford in 1654 
there occurs the enigmatic citation: “‘to 
be allowed for y® Scotts howse m’ gif- 
fard saith by Sam Bennets agreemt w 
is to be in pt of his debt cost y* Comp [£] 
35.0.0.” ** If this means the company’s 
debt to Samuel Bennett (who had cart- 
ed much of their ore and was one of the 
company’s heaviest creditors) then it 
seems fairly clear that Bennett was to re- 
ceive the house in part payment of that 
debt. Unfortunately it is mot clear that 
this is what is meant. Yet on December 
20, 1658, together with his wife Sarah, 
Samuel Bennett conveyed “all that their 
farme house Scittuate ... win the ljm- 
itts and bounds of Boston ... w™ three 
hundred acres of land be there more or 
less” to Phoebe Franklin of Boston, wid- 
ow of William Franklin. ‘The records, 
which will shortly appear, show that the 
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“Scotch” House stood upon this three 
hundred-acre tract that Bennett sold to 
Phoebe Franklin, and it seems equally 
certain since only one house is mentioned 
that the “Scotch” House and “farme 
house” must be one and the same. The 
conveyance was made by the Bennetts 

In Consideration of all debts formerly due by 
him the sajd Bennet vnto willjam ffranckljn 
in the time of his life & now due vnto Phebe 
ffrancklin for a wharfe Creeke & lands 
wth other the Appurtenances belonging as also 
for and In Consideration of sixty sixe pounds 
Starling. ... 

The farm was bounded 

wth the ljne that is or anciently was Charls 
Towne ljne so Called, now maldens westerly 
and w*® other lands of the sajd Bennetts to a 
marked tree Southerly and from the sajd 
marked tree along by the ffoote of a great hill 
vntill it Come to a water runne or brooke 
Coming or Runing from a corner of a Corne 
feild north East and further bounded wt" the 
sajd land of the sajd Bennet vntill it Comes to 
the aforesajd line Called Charles Towne ljne 
Northerly. .. .° 

As nearly as can be determined these 
bounds coincided approximately with the 
present-day Melrose-Saugus town line on 
the west and Main Street in Saugus on 
the east. On the south the line appears 
to have been the present Bennett’s Pond 
Brook. While a part of the eastern line 
of the property was later described as ly- 
ing on the Lynn town line the earliest 
deeds seem to indicate that a thin strip of 
the farm along the eastern side extended 
over the line into Lynn. 

Of Phoebe Franklin we know little 
except that the farm passed from her 
hands at some undisclosed date with a 
much more complicated title than it had 
to begin with. William Franklin, her 
husband, had had by a previous marriage 
a daughter, Elizabeth, who married one 
George May. After Franklin’s death, 
Phoebe married Augustine Lyndon, a 
Boston merchant, and on March 25, 
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1661, there is an endorsement of Sam- 
uel and Sarah Bennett’s original deed to 
Phoebe Franklin in which “Possession 
[was] given vpon the premisses by Au- 
gustin Lyndon. Vnto George May. & 
Elisabeth his wife of the halfe part of the 
ffarme. ...”** Lyndon bought and sold 
a good deal of property in Boston, and in 
1674, as the deeds show, was occupying 
a “shop” there. He may have lived on this 
outlying farm for a while but it is signifi- 
cant that he and May are the first of a 
succession of owners, almost all of whom 
share in common the fact that they were 
merchants or businessmen dwelling else- 
where. We cannot say positively that any 
of them did not live on this farm, but 
the circumstantial evidence is strong that 
they were all absentee owners. In this 
event one would need evidence that the 
house was inhabited by tenants. This can 
be proved for one of the later owners, 
though not for all. 

Reference to the “Scotch”? House as 
such crops up next in the perambulators’ 
records of the Lynn-Boston town line. 
Luckily the house had been built close 
enough to the line to be mentioned as a 
landmark which helps to locate it quite 
accurately. In this case one Joshua Fisher 
reported that on April 30, 1669, he ran 
a line 
from Maulden Lyne towards Line Lyn half a 
mile and 8 Rod [the width of the “Panhan- 
dle” | wher was a heap of stones Raysed aboute 
a Crochet black oake about 47 Rod from the 
corner of a dwelling Howse: called the Scoch- 


mens Howse the wholl Hows being in Line 
Bounds. .. .7° 


Two years later another surveyor of the 
Lynn-Boston line, Elisha Huchinson, re- 
ported for the perambulators that he had 


run a line N.N.W. by a maridian compasse 
or a needle touched w® hath noe variation al- 
lowed, from the middle of Brides Brooke untill 
we come to Readinge line as wee suppossed & 
neere the Scotch house at a crotched blacke 


oake with a heap of stones about it, wee fell 
about 4 rods % to y©. westward towards Bos- 
tone land ... this line was run the 22! of 


Aprill 1671... .73 


These surveys place the “Scotch”? House 
near the Lynn-Boston line within the 
narrow strip of land that belonged to the 
farm but lay over the line in Lynn, and 
consequently did not belong to the “‘Pan- 
handle” proper. In the meantime, on 
January 9, 1670, a deed for an adjoining 
farm described as one of its boundaries 
“land now in the possession of Augustin 
Lindall in pt & land of Benjamin Muzzy 
in pt....~* By a curious fluke there is 
no record of any transfer of the farm 
from the Lyndons and Mays to its next 
owners. It is interesting, then, to note 
that in 1670 Lyndon still owned half the 
farm but that the other half was owned 
by Benjamin Muzzy. 

Jumping over the gap, on May 24, 
1673, “Peter Coffin of Douer” and Abi- 
gail, his wife, sold to ‘Thomas Brattle of 
Boston for £60 “‘the moiety or halfe Part 
of that ffarmehouse scituate & being with- 
in the precincts of the township of Bos- 
ton ... with the one halfe of three hun- 
dred acres of Land bee there more or 
less. ...”** ‘Two months later, on July 
2, 1673, “Benjamin Muzzy of Rumly 
marsh” and Alice, his wife, sold to the 
same Thomas Brattle for £77 the other 
half of the same farm “‘with the moyty or 
halfe of the messuage Tenem!: or ffarme 
house & Barne. ...”** Apparently Lyn- 
don on the one part and May on the oth- 
er had transferred their respective halves 
to Coffin and Muzzy (or to some inter- 
mediate owner) in deeds unrecorded. 
Fortunately, it is absolutely clear that 
these properties, ‘despite the missing link, 
are the same. The Coffin and Muzzy 
deeds describe the farm in the identical 
terms used by Bennett in his original deed 
of 1658. Interestingly, too, there is for 

















the first time an uncomplicated evalua- 
tion of the estate, totalling £137. 

As before there is little to suggest that 
either Coffin or Muzzy settled on the 
farm. Peter Coffin “of Douer” apparent- 
ly never lived in this vicinity at all. Ben- 
jamin Muzzy, on the other hand, lived 
at Rumny Marsh and is mentioned in a 
deed of 1663 as a tenant on the Capt. 
Robert Keayne farm which lay to the 
south. In 1672, the year before he sold 
his half of the farm owned jointly with 
Coffin, he bought land in the lower part 
of the “Panhandle.” Again we can’t be 
sure that he wasn’t an inhabitant of the 
“Scotch”? House farm some time between 
1663 and 1673. In any case there is no 
hint that either he or Coffin made any 
change in the physical picture. 

With Captain Brattle’s purchase of 
Muzzy’s and Coffin’s half interests in 
this house and land in 1673 the farm be- 
came whole and undivided once more. 
And again, as with the earlier owners, 
we must ask what possible interest Cap- 
tain Brattle had in this country farm. 
The Suffolk County Deeds describe sev- 
eral ambitious real estate investments of 
his, including land in “‘Kenebec,” “‘Nar- 
raganset,” and two thousand acres in 
‘“Donstable.”” His name appears often as a 
witness of deeds in Boston where he 
served as Selectman in 1679 and as treas- 
urer of the Selectmen in 1680. But aside 
from the record of his having served in 
1678 as a perambulator of the Lynn- 
Boston line there is nothing to show that 
he lived in this vicinity or on this farm. 
Was it another of his real estate invest- 
ments? We know only that when his es- 
tate was settled in 1683 the farm was oc- 
cupied by a tenant. 

Before Captain Brattle’s death, how- 
ever, there was another perambulation of 
the bounds which seemingly enables us to 
locate the “Scotch” House or ‘“‘farme 
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house” with almost pin-point accuracy. 
On April 16, 1678, the perambulators 
for Boston and Lynn report that they 
had run the line as required, and they 
mention 

. a small blacke oake marked this day B on 
y®. one side L on the other side & a heape of 
stones about it, w°), stands neere the path at 
the foote of the hill on the south side of y®. 
river before you come to the Scotch house & 
soe continueinge the line leaving y®. Scotch 
house within Linn bounds. .. .*° 
We can locate the site of this “small 
blacke oake” more or less exactly on the 
ancient town line between the “river” 
which still flows in front of the Board- 
man House (across the road) and the 
foot of the hill a few feet away on its 
south side. /f this “‘small blacke oake... 
| with] a heape of stones about it’’ is the 
same “crotched blacke oake with a heape 
of stones about it” mentioned in the per- 
ambulation of 1671 and even more per- 
tinently the same spot “wher was a heap 
of stones Raysed about a Crochet biack 
oake” described in 1669 (and a subse- 
quent perambulators’ report on April 18, 
1711, describes this same boundary tree 
on the south side of the river as “a Crotcht 
Tree... Marked BL with Stones round 
it..." )—if these are all the same tree 
(as seems likely from the total context 
of the perambulators’ reports) we have 
but to measure the 47 rods mentioned in 
1669 as the distance between the tree 
and the “Scotch” House. Starting from 
the point where the tree stood and meas- 
uring 47 rods on a straight line we arrive 
at a spot about twenty rods or 330 feet 
behind the present house. If we accept 
this interpretation of the records there 
can be no question but that the “Scotch” 
House stood some distance in back of the 
present Boardman House and hence can- 
not be identified with it. 

One can go on to argue that if this 
were not the “Scotch” House and if it 
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were somewhat later than 1651 in date 
a number of embarrassing questions could 
easily be answered. The first question is 
why, despite the limited planning vocab- 
ulary of the seventeenth-century builder, 
does the present house, if designed by an 
ironworks company for a large group of 
lone, indentured Scotch prisoners, make 
no single concession in plan or form to 
its unusual purpose? We have, instead, 
a house that follows in every single re- 
spect the normal plan and arrangement 
of the seventeenth-century family dwell- 
ing house. Secondly, why is this house, if 
constructed late in the year to house pris- 
oners of war who had rebelled against 
Lord Cromwell, embellished with fine 
shadow moulding and decorative detail 
in the tradition of some of the best houses 
of the period? And, in terms of style, 
why does the present front staircase, 
though later in date, show clear evi- 
dence in the structure itself that it re- 
places one that must have been similar in 
form and thus one of the very early ex- 
amples of a staircase with more than a 
single run of stairs? (The earliest au- 
thenticated examples of staircases with 
triple run in Massachusetts date to the 
decade of the 1690’s.) In this matter of 
style, incidentally, it is interesting to see 
how closely this house corresponds in all 
major dimensional aspects with a typical 
house of the late seventeenth century, in 
this case the Parson Capen House of 1682 
in Topsfield.** Both are rural houses in 
neighboring North Shore towns that 
were once about the same size. 

At which point one may naturally ask 
what then became of the “Scotch” House 
and when was the present Boardman 
House built? There is no definite answer 
to this question in the records although 
we can postulate certain logical conclu- 
sions. Captain Brattle continued to own 
the property until his death. The heirs 





petitioned for a division of the estate on 
March 13, 1682, at which time this 200- 
acre farm was described as “‘in y®. pres- 
ent tenure & occupation of Gershom Da- 
vis.” ‘The division was approved and the 
farm was assigned to Nathaniel Oliver, 
John Eyre, and Joseph Parsons, Boston 
merchants, in right of their wives, three 
of the seven children of Captain Brat- 
tle.*° “Iwo years later, on October 12, 
1685, Nathaniel Oliver with his wife 
Elizabeth, and Joseph Parsons with his 
wife Bethiah, conveyed their interests in 
this farm, “Together with all houseing 
edifices buildings fences trees woods and 
underwoods standing lying and growing 
upon the same ...,’’ still in the tenure 
of Gershom Davis, to the third heir, John 
Eyre and his wife, Katherine.*’ In the 
following year, on February 4, 1686/7, 
John and Katherine Eyre conveyed the 
whole farm for £200, still tenanted by 
Gershom Davis, “to William Bordman 
of Maulden Joyner,” and in the 
hands of the Boardman family the farm 
remained until just a few years before its 
purchase by the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities in the 
twentieth century. The bounds at this 
time were described as the Malden line 
on one side, and on the other “Lyn line 
in part and Reading Road in part run- 
ning between the above granted farm and 
the farm of Daniel Hutchins.”? On the 
southeast lay the farm of John White 
and on the northwest that of Isaac Wal- 
dron, deceased.*” 

These deeds show clearly that the 
farm was occupied by a tenant at the 
time it was divided by Brattle’s three 
sons-in-law who apparently all lived in 
Boston. ‘They show, too, a rise in value 
from £167 which Brattle paid for the 
farm in 1673 to £200 which Boardman 
paid in 1686. ‘This increase could mean 
either that Brattle had improved the 
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property considerably or that his heirs 
had managed to capitalize upon his orig- 
inal investment. Combining hypothesis 
with fact, the whole argument would 
seem to run as follows: the original 300- 
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acre farm that Bennett sold in 1658 in- 
cluded the “Scotch” House of the early 
records described as a “‘farme house.” 
This house must have been a commodi- 
ous though plain and possibly unconven- 
tional structure, adapted to housing at 
least a dozen or more Scotchmen.* Aft- 
er the prisoners had earned their liberty 
and the house had gone into private 
hands it remained a tenant dwelling 
through the succession of owners that fol- 
lowed. “The “Scotch” House as such 1S 
mentioned for the last time in the per- 
ambulation of 1678. It is possible that 
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Captain Brattle may have built the pres- 
ent house some twenty rods in front of 
the “Scotch” House between 1678 and 
his death in 1683 (which might account 
for the increased value when his daugh- 
ter and son-in-law sold the property in 
1686). It seems much more probable, 
however, that the “Scotch” House still 
stood on the farm at his death, occupied 
by the tenant, Gershom Davis, and that 
Boardman, following his purchase of the 
land in 1686, erected the present house. 
Pure logic would support this point of 
view, for Boardman is the first in the 
long line of owners who lived upon this 
farm and bought the land evidently with 
this in mind. More than any other of the 
owners he would have had most reason 
to want a new house for himself and his 
family. Interestingly enough, Edwin 
Whitefield, who sketched the house and 
published a color lithograph of it in The 
Homes of Our Forefathers . . .in Massa- 
chusetts in 1879, asserts that this house, 
which he calls the Boardman House, was 
“probably built in 1690 by the ancestor 
of the Boardman family.” Whitefield 
must have picked up this date as hearsay, 
but it is significant that Boardman de- 
scendants were living in the house at that 
time. It is possible that information about 
its building had been handed down in 
the family and remembered in more or 
less reliable form. The statement, like all 
hearsay, is in no sense authoritative, but 
lends strong corroborative support to the 
contention that the house now standing 
was a normal New England farmhouse, 
erected by William Boardman of Mal- 
den between the years 1686, when he 
bought the land, and 1696, when he 
died. The property at his death was in- 
ventoried at £291, incidentally, a jump 
of £91 over the purchase price, which 
clearly implies a major improvement. 
Hopefully, some record may yet come to 
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light that will settle this question one way 
or the other; in the meantime it would 
seem that one could only be absolutely 
safe in the broad attribution of this house 
to the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The first William Boardman did not 
live long to enjoy his new farm, dying 
ten years after its purchase on March 14, 
1696, aged thirty-eight. He was buried 
in Malden. On August 6, 1696, his wid- 
ow Sarah was appointed administratrix 
of the estate. An inventory, taken by Jo- 
seph Hasey, housewright, Henry Green, 
and Jonathan Burrill, on May 25, 1696, 
is particularly interesting as it gives an in- 
dication of the disposition of the house- 
hold furniture in the various rooms, and 
is worth recounting in full: 


Imp’: Wearing Cloaths 16£ Bookes 
1£ Armes 6£ 

It. 1 Cupboard. 2 tables. 6 Leather 
Chairs 1o0£: all y*: belong to y® 
best room 10 

2 Featherbeds and bedsteads with 

all the furniture belonging to 

them that Stand in the Parlour’ 12 10 
It. 11 p? of Sheets and 4 p": of pillow- 


aan 
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beers 8 12 
It. 2 doz® of Napkins and Table Lin- 
nen 3 


It. 1 table. 1 chest. i p? of andirons 
& warmingpan with all that be- 
longs to the parlour 

It. 1 featherbed and bedstead with the 
furniture belonging to it with 1 
table, 1 chest. halfe a dozen 
Chaires with all that belongs to 
the Hall Chamber 10 10 

It. 1 flockbed and the furniture be- 
longing to it, with 1 table 6 
chaires Standing in the Parlour 


Ww 
w 


Chamber 5 
It. 1 bed with the furniture to it in the 

Kitchen Chamber 2 10 
It. Pewter 3£54¢ Brass 4£ 1 pt of 

Stilliards 12/ 7 17 
It. 2 Iron pots. 2 kettles. 2 tramels. 

1 p? of Andirons. 1 pf of tongs 

1 Shovelfire. 1 gridiron. A 

chafingdish & Some old Iron 2 16 





It. 1 Churn. 3 Seives with y* Wood- 


en Lumber in the Milkhouse 
It. 12 old barrels and other Lumber 

in the Cellar I 
It. 2 Saddles and Bridles 1 old pil- 

lion I 5 
It. 2 Linnen Wheeles and 1 Woollen 

Wheel 10 
It. The Joyners tooles 2£104 1 grind- 

stone 8¢ Cart & Wheeles 2£109 5 8 
It. Yoakes. Chains, ploughs. plough- 

shares 3S 
It. Axes, hoes, beetle and wedges. 

Iron Crow & Some old Iron 1 10 
It. Plate 3£ 3 old Scythes and 2 old 

sickles 124 3 12 
It. 6 oxen 21£ 4 Cows 12£ 2 two- 

year old 4£ 4 year old 4£104 

1 horse [? ] 2£104 14 Sheep & 

3 Lambs 4£10¢ 3 Swine 3£ 51 10 
It. Housing. Upland and fresh Mead- 

ow belonging to y® Farme with 

6 acres of Salt Marsh bought 

with s¢ Farme 291 
It. 6 acres of Salt Marsh bought of 

MY? Doolittle 2 
It. Halfe of Squires Meadow Socalled 17 
It. A Wood Lot at Spot pond 10 


Sum Total £500*° 
The references to rooms in this inven- 
tory raise certain questions about the plan 
of the house. In its original form it was 
of characteristic two-room, central-chim- 
ney plan, two and a half stories high with 
a cellar under the western half of the 
house only. The leanto was a later addi- 
tion as the construction plainly shows. 
Traditionally in our early domestic ar- 
chitecture the hall has been thought of 
as a “keeping” or “living” room with 
heavy duty fireplace, while the parlor, on 
the other hand, served as the “‘best”’ room. 
In the Boardman House the fireplace in 
the right hand room downstairs was 
found to have the oven and that room 
was consequently called the hall. Inter- 
estingly enough, the inventory speaks of 
a parlor and parlor chamber and “y* 
best room” and hall chamber, making it 
somewhat difficult to determine whether 
this hall or “‘best room” corresponds 











to the present hall, or was instead the 
present parlor. Why the “Kitchen Cham- 
ber” should be singled out while none of 
the other leanto rooms are mentioned is 
curious. It would seem to imply, how- 
ever, that the leanto was in existence, and 
this bears out certain evidence found dur- 
ing the restoration of the chimney, sug- 
gesting that the construction of the lean- 
to had been planned to follow quite soon 
upon the building of the house, g.v. 

Following the settlement of the estate, 
on March 14, 1705/6, Thomas Cheever 
of Lynn and his wife Mary, and Lydia 
Boardman of Lynn for £235 7s. quit- 
claimed to “William Bordman of Lynn 
... Yeoman,” their right in the “real or 
personal estate of our honoured father 
William Bordman deccd. ...” Includ- 
ed was this farm of three hundred acres 
in Boston, bounded on the south by Jere- 
miah Belcher, on the west by “land 
which was Malden Common,” on the 
north by Francis Smith and Waldron’s 
farm, and easterly “on Lynn Common 
and on a road going from Reading to 
Lynn.” ** 

During the early years of the eight- 
eenth century the perambulators’ records 
help once again to identify the house. 
After the running of the bounds in 1678 
there was no recorded perambulation 
until April 11, 1699, when the peram- 
bulators met “and did joyntly agree in 
runing s*. line and renewing the antient 
bound marks. ...’’°* The bounds were 
renewed again on April 21, 1702, April 
17, 1705, and April 27, 1708. On July 
12 of this same year, 1708, the “‘Board- 
man House”’ as such is mentioned for the 
first time in the Boston town records. In 
this year the Selectmen 
takeing into consideration that the House of 
William Bordman w*® js reputed to Stand 


partly in Boston & partly in Lyn, and that for 
as much as most of y® Land & y® Barn is in 
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Boston, the Polls dwelling there have been 
Rated & paid to Boston time out of minde here 
to fore, & that for abt three years past the 
Same Polls have been Rated to Lyn as well 
as to Boston. Ordered that the Constables of 
Boston do make distress for y® S4 Poll Taxes 
as the Law directs. .. .35 

The “Scotch” House was consistently 
recorded as being a few rods within Lynn 
bounds. The Boardman House, on the 
other hand, is here spoken of as straddling 
the town line. This fact was also noted 
by the perambulators on April 18, 1711, 
when “in pursuance of the ... Act for 
Regulating of Town ships &c wherein is 
directed, That the Bounds Between 
Town & Town be ran Once in three 
years,” they ran their line “to a Crotcht 
Tree in William Boardmans Land 
Marked BL with Stones round it, at this 
Tree by a Pocket compass it was found 
that the line Runs across the River, and 
So through the Stack of Chimneys in the 
Now Dwelling-House ... of the Said 
Boardman. ...”°° It is difficult to vis- 
ualize what had happened some three 
years before the Selectmen’s record of 
1708 to bring about a dual assessment on 
the Boardmans. There is no record of 
the town line having been altered. Yet 
the fact that the Boardman House is now 
described as straddling the town line may 
be taken as another, though by no means 
conclusive, argument for seeing the 
“Scotch” House and Boardman House 
as two distinct structures, one standing a 
little east of the old Boston-Lynn town 
line, the other squarely upon it. 

Though never having moved from its 
original site the house has been located 
at various times in two counties, Suffolk 
and Essex, and in at least four towns, 
Boston, Lynn, Chelsea, and Saugus. “It 
was built,” writes Nathan Hawkes, his- 
torian of Lynn, “when the boundary 
lines of the new towns were a trifle un- 
certain.” *' Having stood for a number 
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of years evenly split between Boston and 
Lynn the first change came shortly be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The inhabitants of that part of Boston 
in earliest times called Winnisimmet, 
Rumney Marsh, and Pullin Point, now 
Chelsea, Revere, and Winthrop, com- 
plained to the General Court that they 
were under great difficulties “by reason 
of their remoteness from the body of the 
said town, and separated by the river, 
that renders their attendance on town 
meetings very difficult; and whereas they 
have a long time since erected a meeting- 
house for the publick worship of God, in 
that district,” they now petitioned to be 
set off as a separate town. The Act grant- 
ing this request was passed by the Gen- 
eral Court on January 10, 1738/9. The 
new town thus created was named Chel- 
sea and it included the land in the “Pan- 
handle” on which the Boardman farm 
was located. The line between Chelsea 
(formerly Boston) and Lynn was de- 
scribed in the Act as running “to a 
crotched tree, marked BL, in the wall 
between Cheever’s and Boardman’s land, 
and ... across a small rivulet, and to the 
door of the house of the said Boardman’s, 
which is marked BL; and so through the 
stack of chimn|[ie]||[ey]s in said house. 

..*® ‘This inscription of B for Boston 
‘at L for Lynn (in the manner of a 
boundary stone ) onthe door of the Board- 
man House adds a picturesque note. 
Whether the BL was changed to CL in 
1738/9 when the house stood for the 
first time partly in Chelsea and partly in 
Lynn we can only conjecture, for the old 
door has not survived. 

William Boardman II apparently 
lived the greater part of his life on this 
farm. We may assume, too, that the ad- 
dition of a new front staircase, seeming- 
ly early eighteenth century in style, was 
made during his occupancy. His inten- 


tion of marriage to Abiah Sprage of 
Charlestown was published April 1o, 
1708, and the births of at least eight chil- 
dren are recorded at Lynn. The sixth of 
these was Aaron Boardman, born March 
14, 1724/5. He married on September 
26, 1754, Mary Cheever of Lynn, the 
daughter of ‘Thomas and Eunice Cheev- 
er. A year or two before this marriage, on 
January 8, 1753, his father, William 
Boardman II, conveyed to him for £450 
one Dwelling house partly in the Town of 


Lynn and partly in the Town of Chelsea and 
Barn with about two hundred acres of Land 


‘being the said William Boardmans Dwelling 


house and homestead he now lives on partly 
in the Town of Lynn, and the biggest part in 
the Town of Chelsea. 


The conveyance included the “Negro 
Man named Mark” and all of William 
Boardman’s real and personal estate.” 
The elder Boardman did not survive this 
sale by more than a few months, dying 
on October 10, 
year. 

When the direct tax of 1798 was as- 
sessed, Aaron Boardman was occupant 
and owner of the house, one half of which 
was valued at $121, “the other Half of 
the House Lying in Lynn & owned by 
the Same Man. ...’’ It was described as 
a two-story house and was “Verry 
Old.” *° A careful reading of the tax rec- 
ord would suggest that the house had re- 
tained its original casement windows un- 
til this time. The assessment goes on to 
record that the west half of the house 
covered 600 square feet and had nine 
windows. The west half of the house has 
at the present time a total of eleven win- 
dows, not counting the window over the 
front door which would make a total of 
twelve. One assumes that the nine win- 
dows in the tax records refer to case- 
ments while the present guillotine win- 
dows (which are by no means of recent 


1752, in his sixty-eighth 
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origin) were installed a short time later 
in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.“* One of Aaron Boardman’s great- 
grandsons writes in 1916 that when he 
was a child (he notes that he was then 
seventy-three and one half years old) 


the original windows, which were replaced by 
the present ones, were stored in the attic. they 
were made lattice fashion, were of small dia- 
mond shaped panes of very poor glass, and, 
if I am not mistaken had lead sashes—and 
wrought iron hinges. I was told they were sold 
for junk for a trifle.** 


The extra window in the parlor chamber 
towards the front of the room in the 
west wall was unquestionably put there 
to help light a new room created when 
the whole chamber was partitioned off. 
This later subdivision, which was found 
in the house at the time of its purchase by 
the Society in 1914, may have taken 
place at the time the windows were al- 
tered. A similar subdivision of the east 
chamber is more exactly described by 
Aaron Boardman’s great-grandson as a 
‘little old shoe shop.” ““That shop is not 
so very old,” he writes, “my father 
Joshua Upham partitioned it off for my 
grandfather | Aaron’s son Abijah] for a 
shop for his son Abijah Boardman Jr. 
(who died in the U.S. Service during the 
Civil War.) that was done before my day 
but I remember hearing my father tell of 
doing it.’ ** 

Returning again to the probate records, 
at the death of Aaron Boardman on No- 
vember II, 1799, a committee was ap- 
pointed in default of a will to divide the 
estate (see appendix A). On November 
7, 1800, the Lynn side of the house and 
one third of the real estate “‘with the nor- 
therly half of the Cellar and ... the east 
half of the Barn”’ was set off to his wid- 
ow."* The other half of the house and 
barn were awarded to Aaron’s son, Abi- 
jah Boardman, while the remainder of 
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the estate was divided among the rest of 
Aaron’s living children. Mrs. Mary 
Boardman died September 14, 1805, and 
in a conveyance of November 10, 1806, 
Elias Bryant of Stoneham with his wife 
Mary, James Floyd of Chelsea with his 
wife Eunice, Lydia Boardman of Chel- 
sea, single, and Joseph Cheever of Lynn 
with his wife Huldah, all daughters and 
sons-in-law of Aaron Boardman, quit- 
claimed to their brother Abijah Board- 
man for $1,146.71 their rights in the es- 
tate of their mother, Mary Boardman.* 
Abijah was one of at least seven children 
which Aaron and Mary had. The inten- 
tion of his marriage to Sally Sargent of 
Hillsborough, New Hampshire, was pub- 
lished on March 29, 1807. 

A few years before his marriage, Abi- 
jah Boardman apparently decided to put 
an end to the inconvenience of being 
spread out over two counties. He peti- 
tioned the General Court “that the line 
dividing the towns of Lynn in the Coun- 
ty of Essex, and Chelsea in the County 
of Suffolk, may be so far altered as to in- 
clude his dwelling house and the land 
under the same, wholly in the said town 
of Chelsea.”’*° The General Court re- 
sponded favorably and a Special Act was 
passed on June 21, 1803, granting that 
the said “land and building shall here- 
after be subject to all duties and taxes, 
and posses all the privileges and rights 
which the other land and houses in said 
town of Chelsea are subject to, and pos- 
ses.” ** “Probably the most prized privi- 
lege,” comments Mr. Hawkes, “was an 
exemption from the annual visit of the 
Lynn assessors.” *® 

But still the end was not in sight, for, 
on February 22, 1841, the General 
Court passed another Special Act to set 
off a part of Chelsea to Saugus. Saugus 
had come into being when the West Par- 
ish of Lynn was incorporated as a town 
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on February 17, 1815, under the name 
that had in earliest times been applied to 
the whole Lynn region. The part of 
Chelsea set off by the Act was a narrow 
wedge of land lying between the west- 
ern line of Saugus and the eastern line of 
Malden (now Melrose). It included the 
Boardman farmhouse. So back into Es- 
sex County and Saugus came the old 
Boardman House, “there to remain,” as 
Mr. Hawkes concludes, “till some new 
legislative whim gives it another toss.” *° 

By the time of Abijah Boardman’s 
death in the 1850’s, the original 300- 
acre farm had become much reduced in 
size. With each succeeding generation 
portions had been sliced off by deed or 
through division of the homestead by the 
probate court. Although much of this 
land was still in possession of related 
Boardmans, the inventory of Abijah’s es- 
tate, returned on May 1, 1856 (see ap- 
pendix B), shows that the homestead lot 
which had consisted of 130 acres with a 


lot of 26 acres “lying south of the Road. 


against the house”’ as described in the in- 


ventory of his father Aaron’s estate taken 
in 1800," had now dwindled to “24 
Acres 16 Rods” with “8 Acres 153 Rods 
in front of the House” and some wood- 
land and salt marsh inventoried but not 
located.°* Once more the farm was di- 
vided, this time among Abijah’s five chil- 
dren, and on May 32, 1857, the probate 
court approved a settlement which award- 
ed to his daughter Celona B. Howard 
“four acres and twenty eight rods of land 
in Saugus” on which stood the old house. 
The property was bounded easterly by 
the Reading road (the ancient boun- 
dary), southerly by the Melrose road 
(now Howard Street), west and north 
on the other heirs.* 

Celona B. Howard lived on in the old 
house with her husband, Lowell How- 
ard, and her sister, Miss Sarah Board- 


man. Under the terms of Celona’s will, 
dated October 1, 1891, the property was 
to pass after her husband’s death to her 
nephew, Elmer B. Newhall, the son of 
her sister, Lucinda H. Boardman New- 
hall.°* Mrs. Howard died in 1893. Her 
husband had died by April 15, 1895, 
when the court ordered an appraisal of 
his estate. Sixteen years later, on July 21, 
1911, Elmer B. Newhall sold the prop- 
erty to Jacob W. Wilbur, and the farm 
thus passed from the hands of the Board- 
man family who had owned it for 225 
years. The bounds as described at this 
time are substantially those of the proper- 
ty as Celona Howard received it from 
her father in 1857. One other lot of 17 
acres across the road from the old house 
was conveyed by the same deed. This lot, 
inherited by Elmer Newhall from his 
mother in 1907 as her portion of Abi- 
jah’s estate, set off in 1857, is of inter- 
est as being a part of the original 300- 
acre farm.”* 

Mr. Wilbur promptly divided this 
tract of land into small building lots to 
which was given the euphonious name 
“City Gardens.” The lots 45-47, 62, 63, 
and 64, on which stood the old house and 
land immediately surrounding it, were 
acquired by Clemento D’Andria on June 
30, 1913,” at which point, with a strong 
possibility that the house might be swept 
away in the name of Progress, the first 
organized effort was made to save it. The 
moving spirit in this campaign was Wil- 
liam Sumner Appleton, and on May 1, 
1914, these lots and the old Boardman 
House were acquired by the Preservation 
Society of which Mr. Appleton was cor- 
responding secretary. In 1917 additional 
lots were acquired to give the house an 
adequate setting, and in the hands of the 
Society it remains to this day.”® 


( To be concl uded ) 
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APPENDIX A 


Excerpts from the inventory of the estate of 

Aaron Boardman (including all household fur- 

niture and personal effects) taken on April 17, 

1800, and recorded on page 473 of volume 367 

of the Essex County Probate records: 

To one Case with draws $4.50 
Table $2. 


stand 
round Table $1.50 8. 
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To pine Tables 66° 


Looking Glass $2. 
Crockery ware $1.50 
elass ware 20© a hat sof 

$1. 1.70 


six spoons 


tin ware $1.50 pewter ware $3. Tea- 
kettle 75¢ toasting Irons 50° 5.75 
Gridiron so€ knives & forks 2s5¢ Bel- 


lows 50% 


Chairs $4.50 


5.75 
fire Shovel & Tongs 25¢ Trammels $1 
Steelyard & Candlestick 50° 1.76 
Iron ware $2. Linen & Woolen wheels 
& Reel $2.50 4.50 
warming pan sof earthenware 75° 


pickle —Tub 306 Cyder Casks $2 
dry Casks 33° 88 


Best Bed & Bedding $12. second d® 


$12. third d® $10 34.00 
Sheets $6 bed Blankets $3 Table 

Cloths & Napkins $2.66 11.16 
Loose Coat $1.50 dark Coat $2. blue 

Coat $2. Waist Coat s5o0¢ 6. 
Breeches $1.50 Hat $1.25 Shirts $1. 

hose $1. 4.75 


APPENDIX B 

Excerpts from the inventory of the estate of 
Abijah Boardman (including all household fur- 
niture and personal effects) returned May 1, 
1856, and filed with the Essex County Probate 
records, docket no. 32866: 
6 flag Bottom Chairs at 80 cts $4.80 & 

6 painted chairs 40 cts $2.40 7.20 
1 Rocking chair $1.00 1 card table 

$2.75 1 four foot maple table $1.25 5.00 
1 Light stand 25 cts Beddstid $2.00 

Straw Bed feather Bed & pillows 

$7.00 9.25 
1 pair Sheets & pillow cases 75 1 

Counterpain 2.50 1 Comforter 2.50 
1 Air tight Stove $2.00 1 Japan wait- 

er 63 cts Teasetofstone china $5.00 7.63 
1 Blue tea set so cts 1% Doz plates & 

bowl 62 cts Water & glass ware 

$1.00 2.12 
1 pair Lamps 62 cts Castor & Contents 


~ A! 


63 cts Teapot Pitcher & fruit dish 

$1.17 2.42 
10 Silver spoons $4.50 1 looking glass 

$1.00 


an 
WwW 
© 


... 1 Soap trouth 25 cts... Barrels in 
Celler $1.00 ... 3 Wash tubs $1.50 


Clothe chest 62 cts 7 pewter plates & 6 
pewter Dishes $1.67 2.29 
1 tea pot tea canister &c. 37 cts Gin 
case & bottles 50 ... 5-37 
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Maple table 75 cts Saw fish horn & 
Stilyards 75 ct 

2 table Cloths & 2 towels $1.00 7 Cot- 
ton Sheets $1.62 1 Churn $1.25 

2 Brass kettles $2.00 2 pair flatirons 75 
cts Shoves & tongs 25 
tin pails & 11 tin pans $1.75... 
Iron Bread pans 37 cts 1 Choping 
tray 25 cts 1 Looking glass 38 
Wash bench 38 cts_ 1 table 25 cts 

Chest Draws 50 cts Blue Chest 75 cts 
Cradle & Red Chest 50 

2 Quilts $5.00 2 quilts $2.00 2 Blan- 
kets $2.00 7 pair Sheets $2.33 


1 Bedstead, Bed & Clothing $4.50 
Lining table cloth 75 

1 Beadstead, Bed & Bed Clothing 

6 Round top chairs 50 cts 3% foot 
table 1.00 1 Desk $1.50 

1 Eight Day Brass clock $3.00 1 Light 
Stand 12 

1 Cooking Stove furniture & funnel 
$11.33 

1 three foot table 25 cts Arm Chair 25 

t Bed Bed clothes & Bedstead $6.67 
crockery on Shelves $1.25 

Crockery in Boufat 











The Tontine Crescent and Its Architect 


By EMMA ForBEs WAITE 


FTER attending the reorganized 
Latin School and graduating 
from Harvard College in 1781, 
Charles Bulfinch turned naturally to 
“physic,” the family profession for two 
generations. But Dr. ‘Thomas Bulfinch, 
Jr., considered it too hard a life, and sub- 
stituted the counting room of Mr. Joseph 
Barrell, “esteemed a correct merchant,” 
and an intimate friend. As Mr. Barrell 
was absorbed in the sterner exigencies of 
the times, young Charles was left, for the 
most part, “at Leisure to cultivate a taste 
for Architecture, which was encouraged 
by Mr. Barrell’s improvement of his es- 
tate, and (improvement) on our dwell- 
ing house and the houses of our friends, 
all of which had become exceedingly di- 
lapidated during the war.” 

On his coming of age, three years 
later, his parents sponsored a European 
trip which took him through the historic 
cities of France and Italy, with some 
months in London. His observation of 
old-world culture lured him still further 
from a business career. “I was delighted 
in observing the numerous objects and 
beauties of nature and art... particular- 
ly the wonders of Architecture but 
these pursuits did not confirm me in any 
business habits of buying and selling, on 
the contrary, they had a powerful ad- 
verse influence on my whole after life.” 

On his return, he “passed a season of 
Leisure, pursuing no business, but giving 
gratuitous advice on Architecture, and 
looking forward to an establishment in 
life.”” There was evidently no thought of 
his settling outside of Boston. His mar- 
riage in 1788, to a cousin, Hannah Ap- 
thorp, linked two local families of proper- 
ty and distinction. His recent introduc- 


tion to classic architecture, plus native 
talent, and a collection of books on the 
subject, largely English, set him off at 
a rapid pace, and he was shortly design- 
ing a war memorial shaft for Beacon 
Hill, and submitting plans for the new 
State House, as well as for several church- 
es, the first of his consistent adaptations 
to the Anglican type. 

His election to the Boston Board of 
Selectmen in 1790 focused his attention 
on the problems and possibilities of his 
native town, and plunged him into the 
prosaic details of laying out streets, build- 
ing bridges, approving sidewalks and 
lights, planning placements for schools, 
asylums and other public utilities. This 
contact codrdinated with his architectural 
ambitions, and he was soon engrossed in 
a distinctive local project, the develop- 
ment of Franklin Street, and the building 
of the ‘Tontine Crescent, Boston’s first 
residence block. 

A short spur from Marlborough (low- 
er Washington ) to Bishop’s Lane ( Haw- 
ley), Franklin ran east to Mr. Barrell’s 
new garden towards Federal Street. East 
beyond Federal, the streets of the Fort 
Hill section, dotted with the estates of 
the wealthy, fanned out southeast from 
Milk towards the wharves. It was on Mr. 
Barrell’s garden that young Bulfinch 
now proposed to erect two rows of at- 
tached houses in crescent form, enclosing 
a “‘park space.” Was this an American 
preview of the London crescent! It did 
not develop for another decade, but he 
could have seen an English plan at the 
time of his tour. 

Shares were to be held on the Tontine 
or annuity basis, for the last survivor. 
When the General Court refused to in- 














corporate, Bulfinch, with his two fellow 
promoters, Charles Vaughan, a brother- 
in-law who had bought the Barrell es- 
tate, and the Cornhill apothecary, Wil- 
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tered the ornamentation. A shortened 
third story displayed a fan and pediment. 


‘These two spacious apartments were 


intended for public use: the lower, “for 





VIEW OF FRANKLIN STREET, WITH TONTINE BUILDINGS ON BOTH SIDES, SHOW- 
ING THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY CROsS (CUPOLA) AND THE SPIRE OF THE 
FEDERAL STREET CHURCH 


liam Scollay, went ahead with their own 
company. On a stretch of four hundred 
and eighty feet, built of brick, and three 
stories high, with basement, the original 
crescent on the south side was made up 
of sixteen individual houses. A door with 
porch for every two, opposite flights of 
steps, iron railings and pilasters on the 
end houses broke the austerity of the long 
curved front. The crowning feature was 
the central building, its great arch rising 
to the second story, with an under pas- 
sage emerging en the south, to Summer 
Street. Above, and across the front of a 
room twenty feet high, a Venetian win- 
dow with double pilasters and arches cen- 


the encouragement of literature and five 
shillings” was conveyed by the architect 
and his wife to the “Boston Library Soci- 
ety’; the upper, by the three promoters, 
to the “Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety.”’ Both societies were officially listed 
as “Over the Arch,” and had their exits 
by private staircases through narrow 
flanking doorways. 

Of the more fundamental convenien- 
ces, each house had a “pump, rain water 
cistern, wood house and stable.” By the 
summer of 1794, the southern crescent 
was ready for occupants, but the immi- 
nence of war with England had so up- 
set the international financial status that 
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the little company collapsed. Scollay’s 
shares, covering the first eight houses, 
were sold, and Bulfinch took over Vaug- 
han’s shares and landholdings. After the 
signing of the Jay Treaty (November, 
1794), and the consummation of his 
plans for the State House with the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone ( January, 1795), 
he commenced work on the north side. 
Finding the land depth there at odds with 
the crescent form, he built four detached 
double houses on a straight line. Besides 
porches with fans, the facades were dec- 
orated with arched windows on the first 
story, and a repetition of pilasters. By 
1796, he had completed the entire range 
of twenty-four houses, and had sold the 
remaining eight on the south crescent, 
with two on the north before the mount- 
ing financial tension forced him into 
bankruptcy. 

That same year, Osgood Carleton’s 
“Plan of Boston,” engraved by Joseph 
Callender for the second Boston Direc- 
tory, included Franklin Place (Tontine 
Buildings) as a new street, and the direc- 
tory listed its occupants, with numbers. 
In two years’ time, with the coéperation 
of his two fellow promoters and the grad- 
ual betterment of the political outlook, 
the completed project was sold and oc- 
cupied. 

At least half of the original owners 
were the great merchants, with ware- 
houses at the wharves, and minds geared 
to the needs of the new day. Among these 
“barons of industry,’ John McLean and 
‘Thomas H. Perkins are commemorated 
by the institutions which bear their names. 
William Tudor, Jr., was a man of let- 
ters, founder of two pioneer periodicals, 
the Monthly Anthology and the North 
American Review. James Perkins, prin- 
cipal donor to the first building of the 
Boston Athenzum, with brother Thom- 
as and several Tontine neighbors con- 





tributed to the financing of the frigate 
Boston, a “free-will” gift to the govern- 
ment. Dr. John S. J. Gardiner, rector 
of old ‘Trinity, was a literary associate of 
Tudor and others in the founding of the 
Anthology Club and the Athenzum. 
Rev. John Murray, English born expo- 
nent of a new doctrine became the “Fa- 
ther of Universalism in America.” Wid- 
ows Abigail Howard and_ Elizabeth 
Amory were the only women household- 
ers. Owners sometimes rented their hold- 
ings, as evidenced by a limited but con- 


_tinual turnover of names. 


The “park space” followed the modi- 
fied shape of the project, with the curve 
on the south side only. It was planted 
with trees, and fenced in, with a memori- 
al urn to Benjamin Franklin, imported 
by Bulfinch, opposite the arch. 

This financial disaster caused a volun- 
tary break with the Selectmen, but on 
his re-election in 1799, he was made 
chairman, and assigned to the new office 
of Superintendent of Police, with salary, 
a post which he held until he left for 
Washington, eighteen years later, to 
complete the Capitol. It is by this title 
that he is listed in the local directory, that 
of architect being sparingly used until 
the coming decade. Carpenters, drafts- 
men and master builders all came under 
the general heading of “house-wrights.” 

After the ban on public amusements 
had become a dead letter, Bulfinch’s 
dream of a Boston theater was realized in 
the Franklin Street development. The 
rioting and legal flare-up of 1792 had 
subsided, a spirited reaction had set in, 
and in two years, under the sponsorship 
of the theater trustees of whom he was 
one, a new building on the adjacent cor- 
ner of Federal Street began a distin- 
guished career. On the gold medal com- 
memorating his gift of the plan, a relief 
design of the facade is probably the ear- 
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liest pictorial record of the original build- 
ing. It replaced a distillery, on the old 
site of Captain Keayne’s garden, its col- 
umned portico, Venetian window, arch- 
es and pilasters akin to the best of his con- 
temporary work. After the burning of 
this building, in 1798, he again presented 
a plan, of less elaborate exterior, but with 
traditionally elegant appointments. 

It was largely through his codpera- 
tion that a congregation of Roman Cath- 
olics built their first local house of wor- 
ship, the “Church of the Holy Cross,” 
just east of the southern crescent. As ar- 
chitect, he executed his gift plan along 
the lines and in the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance. ‘The response of the con- 
eregation took the form of a silver tea 
urn: “To Charles Bulfinch, Esq. Pre- 
sented by the Catholics of Boston. Jan- 
uary 1, 1806.” Of the two exiled French 
priests who served there in the early days, 
Father Cheverus became the first Bishop 
of Boston, and this church, the first ca- 
thedral. 

From the corner of a side street east 
of Federal, the church of the Irish Pres- 
byterians overlooked Franklin Street and 
the theater. It was in the first building of 
this society that the General Court, at an 
adjourned session, had ratified the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787. With the com- 
pletion of the second structure in 18009, 
Bulfinch effected a neighborhood meta- 
morphosis, started in Mr. Barrell’s gar- 
den. Called the first Gothic building in 
Boston, it had the lines of the spire, and 
the windows, with a few interior fea- 
tures to justify the name. During its sec- 
ond half century, it was popularly called 
after the Unitarian preacher: “Dr. Chan- 
ning’s church.” 

As the years went by, the Tontine 
Buildings listed a wider scope of occupa- 
tions and professions, several high-class 
boarding houses came in, and there was 
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one temporary academy, headed by the 
widow Scollay. By the 1850’s, they had 
become a residential oasis, and in ten 
years’ time, city planners, with capital 
from the Joshua Sears estate had trans- 
formed the whole area into a business 
district, from Hawley Street east to the 
Devonshire extension (south from Milk 
to Franklin, and by the “forked route” 
to Summer). When the annuity resi- 
dences came to be sold, none carried the 
name of an original owner. “Palaces of 
trade,” these new blocks were of gran- 
ite, massive and stately. “Iwo on the 
south side were built on the crescent 
curve, and separated by Arch Street (the 
old passage under the arch, and south to 
Summer Street). It had been indicated 
on Carleton’s “Plan” in 1796 as a new 
street, unnamed. Beyond the limits of the 
new development, the theater had al- 
ready succumbed, and the two churches 
were negotiating for other sites. 

After the death of Charles Bulfinch in 
1844, the memorial urn was returned to 
the family, and placed on his burial lot 
in Mount Auburn. The little park grad- 
ually disintegrated, and with the new 
regime, only a flagpole marked the spot 
which by the old deed was to be held in- 
tact for the pleasure of the Tontine 
dwellers. 
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Smith’s Castle at Cocumscussoc 


By Joun Hutcuins Capy 


HE various alterations and addi- 
tions undertaken subsequent to 
the erection of Smith’s Castle in 
1680 had concealed so effectively the 
early fabrication that its original status 
was a matter of conjecture. When the 
house was acquired by Cocumscussoc As- 
sociation in 1948 the principal rooms still 
retained their middle-eighteenth-century 


characteristics. During the ensuing two ° 


years, as funds became available, general 
repairs and painting were undertaken, 
caretakers’ quarters were established, the 
grounds were landscaped, and the house 
was furnished and opened for public in- 
spection. 

The Main Street Association of Wick- 
ford conducted a tour of old houses in 
the summer of 1951, the proceeds from 
which were donated to Cocumscussoc As- 
sociation and used for restoring the south- 
east first story room to its early status. 
With the stripping of the laths and plas- 
ter, the wood casings, the paneling and 
other finish, a framing skeleton was re- 
vealed, confirming beyond a doubt the 
tradition that this room and the chamber 
above it are a part of the original house. 

The room is framed by posts, girts and 
crossed summers. There are five posts, 
one in each corner and one in the center 
of the west wall, all of which extend two 
full stories to the roof plate. Each post is 
oak, about 10 inches square in section for 
most of its height, one interior face hav- 
ing a moulded projection of about 2 
inches near the top as revealed when a 
section of casing in the second story cham- 
ber was removed. The oak wall girts, 
ranging in width from 5 to 8 inches and 
in depth from 10 to 16 inches, are framed 





into the posts. Crossed summers divide 
the ceiling into four squares. The thwart- 
wise summer, at right angles to the front 
wall, is oak, 10 by 11 inches in section, 
and spans the room, its ends framed into 
the west wall post and the east girt, re- 
spectively. The lengthwise summer is 
soft pine in two half-lengths, each Io 
inches square, framed into opposite sides 
of the thwartwise summer and into the 
north and south girts. 

The framing of all timber was done 
by the tusk-and-tenon method. The ex- 
posed edges are chamfered and the cham- 
fers terminate in lamb’s tongues. Ceiling 
joists, 2 by 4 inches in section, carry the 
second floor, supported in the center by 
the lengthwise summer; and studs of the 
same size, set flatwise, frame the outside 
walls. 

Aside from the framing the only frag- 
ments of the original room were some 
moulded facings applied to the west wall 
zirt, in lieu of a chamfer, and a few sec- 
'tions of vertical sheathing near the end 
of the west wall where it abuts the chim- 
ney. This sheathing is beaded on both 
faces, an indication that it was the orig- 
inal partition between the room and thi 
kitchen. This is of significance in link- 
ing the kitchen with the original house, 
possibly as a leanto. The partition had 
been studded in the eighteenth century, 
and between the studs was found a 
strange collection of odds and ends of 
ancient hardware and table utensils, as 
well as a little book identified as 4 New 
Primer, printed in Norwich by John 
Trumbull in 1776. 

The windows are not original. They 
presumably were installed when the 
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house was altered in 1740, replacing 
small leaded casements which were used 
in early Rhode Island houses. 


The original stone fireplace has com- 
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inal beaded sheathing with natural finish, 
and sheathed doors were hung with an- 
tique strap hinges. Wood latches were in- 
stalled on the doors, and swivel curtain 





DETAIL SHOWING FAMED CROSSED SUMMER BEAMS, SOUTHEAST ROOM, 
FIRST FLOOR 


pletely disappeared and the present brick 
one was dwarfed in size to provide space 
for the large ovens in the rear of the 
kitchen fireplace when they were in- 
stalled about 1740. 

In restoring the room it became nec- 
essary to remove the northeast corner 
post and the east wall girt, both badly de- 
cayed; these were replaced by timbers 
fabricated from oak trees hewn in Exe- 
ter and finished with chamfers like the 
originals. ‘The walls of the room were 
covered with reproductions of the orig- 


rods at the windows, handmade in ac- 
cordance with seventeenth-century pro- 
totypes. The fireplace and hearth were 
repaired and the opening was cased with 
mouldings. 

With the exception of the fireplace and 
the windows the southeast room is now 
substantially restored to the period of its 
erection. Whatever remains of the orig- 
inal house, in addition to that room, the 
second story chamber, and a part of the 
kitchen, must remain in doubt until fur- 
ther restoration projects are undertaken. 


Nore. An account of this estate in North Kingstown, Rhode Island, up to the time of its purchase 
by Cocumscussoc Association, appeared in the January, 1949, issue of OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND. 





N February 1, 1843, a group of 

men met at the Armory of the 

New Bedford Guards in the old 
whaling city. Their purpose is best told 
in their own words in the opening lines 
found at the beginning of the ancient 
ledger from which these notes are 
cleaned: 
We, the undersigned, wishing to form ourselves 
into an Association for the practice of Martial 


Music, do hereby agree to adopt for our gov- 
ernment, the following Constitution :-— 


The constitution of the New Bedford 
Brass Band follows the usual pattern of 
the period, with the generally accepted 
rules and regulations. ‘That they started 
from scratch and with no capital is sug- 
gested by their Yankee economy in us- 
ing an old log book, lettered on the spine 
“Journal of a Whaling Voyage,” instead 
of investing in an ornately decorated ac- 
count book with special lettering. 

The first action of the band was to 
draw up an agreement with the New 
Bedford Guards, whereby they acquired 
uniforms, lodgings, travelling expenses 
and various other benefits in return for 
whatever bounty money they might earn 
in serving the company. They also agreed 
to pay a leader, to be chosen from the 
guards, $200 a year, but not until such 
money was earned and safely in their 
treasury. For some unknown reason it 
was required that they clean their own 
instruments! 

At the first meeting in 1844 we find 
that they have served their period of pro- 
bation and survived, gathering recogni- 
tion in the city for an active and varied 
future. An engagement to play at the La- 
dies’ Fair for $20.00 an evening was 
scheduled for February, and, perhaps due 
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By LAwRrENCE B. ROMAINE 


to the success of this performance, the 
band was next hired by the Independent 
‘Temperance Society to play at the hoist- 
ing of the flag at their quarters. During 
the summer months they gave concerts 
in Market Square, about $25.00 an eve- 
ning being raised by subscription. By fall 
their reputation must have grown and 
we find them accompanying the New 
Bedford Whigs to their conventions at 
Taunton and Boston. On the Boston 
trip each man received $7.50 for his serv- 
ices. 

We find through reading the accounts 

that 1844, 1845 and 1846 passed with 
increasing popularity and at the 1847 
first annual meeting, the band is flourish- 
ing, with every member happy and the 
coffers well lined. At this time they met 
with the Citizen’s Band, which they 
gracefully absorbed, drawing up a new 
constitution under the name of the New 
Bedford Union Brass Band. Our band 
has grown to manhood and its future is 
assured. A committee was selected to des- 
ignate the instruments, and since this is 
the first list of those instruments, I shall 
give it to you in full as set forth: 
2 ED Bugles; 1 BD Bugle; 1 Trumpet; 2 Post 
Horns; 2 Tenor Trombones; 1 Bass Trom- 
bone; 1 Trumpcello; 2 BD? Opheclides; 2 E? 
Opheclides; 2 Drums; Cymballs; 1 Fife. 


Eighteen forty-eight started off with 
the new combined band playing for the 
Guards’ Annual Parade which took them 
through the city and included, as usual, 
a trial at target shooting, at which Amos 
Chase was the successful marksman, win- 
ning the medal. The next engagement 
was for the Masonic Lodge at their en- 
campment, at which, after visiting vari- 
ous lodges, they were entertained at the 
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Congregational Church where the Rev. 
Paul Dean of Boston gave an oration. 
Our secretary, John Barrows, notes also 
an excellent dinner at City Hall where 
the band closed the engagement by play- 
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passengers. We left the wharf at 6 o’clock, and 
after landing at Fairhaven, Woodville and 
Holmes Hole, arrived at the Island of Nan- 
tucket at 10 o’clock. The Nantucket Firemen, 
a noble sett of fellows, were formed for our 
reception, accompanied by the Cattarac Band 


7 


A TYPICAL TOWN BAND 


ing “Star in the East” to the complete 
satisfaction of all, being highly compli- 
mented by both stranger and citizen on 
their performance. 

We come now to what I should call 
one of the high lights in this fascinating 
old ledger. I shall let John Barrows tell 
you the facts as he witnessed and enjoyed 
them: 


Fourth of July Excursion. 


The Band having made an engagement to 
play for the Engine Companies No. 7 & No. 
9 on an excursion to be made to Nantucket on 
the fourth of July, assembled at Engine House 
No. 9 at 5 o’clock A M. The Company was 
soon formed and proceeded to the House of No. 
7. Company where they were received, and 
the two Companies accompanied by the Band 
repaired immediately on board the Steamer 
Massachusetts. It was a beautiful morning and 
the noble steamer was literally crowded with 


from Fall River. After proceeding through the 
princ:pal streets, some of them a number of 
times, were conducted to the Congregational 
Church where an oration was delivered by 
Charles Bunker, Esq. The procession was again 
formed and marched to a large tent erected 
about one mile from Town, and the whole 
company was sat down to a sumptious calution, 
to which at that late hour, 4% o’clock p.m. 
every one did ample justice and proved himself 
worthy of the cause in which he was engaged. 
When the cloth was removed, numerous patri- 
otic toasts were offered and drunk in pure cold 
water. The Company dispersed to meet again 
in Town at 8 o’clock. At that hour a proces- 
sion formed, and, presented by the Whale Fire 
Department of the Island and their guests with 
Torches, marched out to view the Fireworks 
and returned about 10 o’clock, and such as 
chose, attended a Splendid Ball at the Town 
Hall. On the sth, at 3 o’clock p.m. left the Is- 
land and arrived home about 8 o’clock in a 
heavy storm. Notwithstanding which the Com- 
panies were met on landing by a delegation 
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from the other Fire Companies and escorted 
to their quarters, all highly gratified with their 
excursion. The Band was liberally and promp- 
ly paid for their services, receiving $200. and 
received assurances from the Firemen of hav- 
ing given them entire satisfaction. 

(Signed) J. N. Barrows, Sect’y 


The friendly hospitality of the citizens 
and their simple appreciation of band, 
guards and fire companies seems in this 
day and age almost to come from anoth- 
er world. Let us join them in their Provi- 
dence excursion of September 13, 1848: 


Left New Bedford for Providence via Fall 
River by Rail Road at 7 o’clock and arrived 
at Fall River at 8 a.m. and were detained by 
some defect in steam boat until about 9% o’- 
clock. Arrived at Providence about 12 o’clock. 
Tined at the Earl Home and marched through 
some of the principal streets, through the Ar- 
cade and left in the Brad Durfee at 3 o’clock. 
Arrived home about 6% o’clock. The Com- 
panies were met at the Depot by Engine Co.’s 
No. 9 and the Hook & Ladder Co. with torches 
and entered through the principal streets to the 
City Hall where they met with most of the 
City Council and Aldermen and sat down to a 
most excellent Supper, prepared by Friend 
Groves, to which the Band did ample justice 
judging from the hasty dissappearance of the 
good things which were set before them. All 
seemed heartily to enjoy themselves. After 
Speeches, Toasts etc. interspersed with Music, 
the Companies separated at about 11 o’clock, 


p.m. 


There is nothing in the accounts to 
tell whether or not such excursions, which 
careful reading would surely interpret 
a field day or a vacation, carried with 
them a day’s pay. 

Let us follow the band to a militia 
muster, forerunner of present-day effi- 
cient and rigorous National Guard tours 
of duty. 

Muster at Middleboro, Oct. 5th, 1848. 

Band accompanied the Guards on the After- 
noon of the 3rd by Rail Road to Middleboro, 
and encamped on the lot arranged for the Pa- 
rade—it was very stormy, and many of the 
Company and all of the Band found shelter 
for the night among the Citizens of the Village 


Old-Time New England 


—the storm continued through the next day 
and very little was done, but on the morning 
of the 5th the sun once more appeared and gave 
promise of a beautiful day—the different Com- 
panies came on to the field in good order and 
with full ranks—the North Bridgewater, East- 
on, South Bridgewater, N. Bedford and a part 
of several other Bands were present and alto- 
gether it was a first rate Show of an Old Fash- 
on Muster. We left the depot in Middleboro at 
about 7 o’clock accompanied by the Plympton 
Rifle Corps and arrived about 8 o’clock were 
met at the Depot by the Philadelphic Engine 
Co. No. 7 and the Hawks Co.—No. 9g and es- 
corted to the Armory and from there marched 
to No. 9 House and were dismissed. 


John Barrows, Clark. 


In September, 1851, at a meeting of 
the band, still another new constitution 
was drawn up in which the original name, 
the New Bedford Brass Band, was re- 
stored, leaving out the word “Union” 
but giving no reason for this change. The 
list of signatures on this new constitution 
numbers thirty-four. With this meeting 
we lose our secretary whose flowing style 
has tinted the pleasant disclosures of the 
past years. Mr. Sawyer, the new secre- 
tary, does not waste good paper on mere 
description. His records are neat and very 
likely accurate, but he wastes no words, 
with the exception of June 5, 1852, 
which will, I think, prove amusing read- 
ing: 

6 mo. sth, 1852. 

Met at Hall at 1 o’clock made our first ap- 
pearance with the Fire Department marched 
through some of the streets at the north part of 
the City where we marched to the South End 
past ex-mayor Howland’s to a vacant lot where 
a game of Foot Ball was put in motion and 
carried out well ‘by the different Companies. 
Afterwards the order was given to form again. 
We then took up our line of march over Sun- 
dry Stone Walls, through mud puddles to 2nd 
street, then through Water to William and sev- 
eral streets too numerous to mention at the 
north end and back again to the Hall where 
we were dismissed by the Fire Dept. adjourned 
to the Band Room where we received an invi- 
tation to the Panorama of the Gold Diggins 
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the same evening at 7 o’clock in company with 
the sths.F. Adjourned to meet at 6pm. 
S. P. Sawyer, Sec’ty. 


On the Fourth of July, 1852, it is in- 
teresting to note that New Bedford 
played host to a gathering of bands, fire 
companies and guards from Bridgewater, 
Warren and Stoughton. The visiting fire- 
men, guardsmen and musicians were roy- 
ally entertained from the Crapo House to 
the City Hall as usual. The difficulties 
overcome getting the Stoughton fire en- 
gine back on the railroad car to go home 
presents an amusing scene. What today 
can compare with these vivid pictures of 
old New England hospitality, communi- 
ty spirit and neighborly coéperation? 

At the end of the ledger, which closes 
with its last meeting in 1860, are found 
the receipts and expenditures. I shall not 
take up space with lists of figures, star- 
tling though they may be compared with 
those of 1953. Suffice it to say that in 
1840-1860, a dollar was worth a full 
dollar, on top of which there were not 
so many necessities. chose were the days 
when a necessity was a necessity and the 
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many luxuries we now call necessaries 
were not even known to exist. The ac- 
count of the librarian interests me, for it 
shows that these New England bands 
really did keep up with the times, bought 
new and popular music, traded and 
loaned it to other bands with character- 
istic economy and codéperation. Sad to say, 
the accounts that started out to tell just 
what each man earned each month 
stopped during 1843! 

The abrupt closing of journals and 
ledgers in late 1860 suggests strongly 
that this organization became the regi- 
mental band of some unit of the Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia about the time 
of the outbreak of the Civil War. If such 
was the case, this band may well have 
gone from New Bedford to the Potomac 
for one more year of its colorful life. In 
mid-1862, most regimental bands were 
abolished for reasons largely economic, 
and divisional bands formed. In one of 
these larger units, a few survivors of the 
New Bedford Brass Band may well have 
played the war off the stage as they had 
played it on. 








Further Notes on John James 


By PriscittA METCALFE 


(The following additional notes have just been received from Miss Metcalfe, now in London, 
England, to supplement her article in our Fall Issue of 1952, “Which John James Was in Bos- 


ton?” Ed.) 


HE facts on John James, the 
architect, are as follows: He 
worked under Wren and others 
at Greenwich Hospital from 1699 until 
his death in 1746. He was Assistant Sur- 
veyor from 1716, later Surveyor, at St. 
Paul’s, and was one of the two Surveyors 


appointed in 1716 for the “Fifty Church- . 


es” authorized under Queen Anne. His 
most important existing building, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, was begun in 
1713 and completed in 1724. He rebuilt 
the parish church at ‘Twickenham, 1714- 
1715; was for a time (1713-1715) ar- 
chitect at Canons for Lord Carnarvon, 
later Duke of Chandos; built houses at 
‘Twickenham and Blackheath, and, in 
1727, one for himself, Warbrook, at Ev- 
ersley, Hampshire, with formal land- 
scaping in the French manner; and in 
1730 he added a tower to Hawksmore’s 
St. Alfege at Greenwich. He was Mas- 
ter of the Carpenters’ Company in 1734. 
After Hawksmore died in March, 17 26, 
James completed his work on the towers 
of Westminster Abbey. During the thir- 
ties James superintended the rebuilding 
of the gate at Bishopsgate and of the bel- 
fry story at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
From 1707 on, he translated a number 
of Italian and French books on building 
and gardening. In 1736 he contributed 
a vigorous pamphlet to the fray over 
schemes for building Westminster Bridge. 
This John James was not “Sir” at any 
time. He was buried at Eversley, where 
a memorial tablet in the parish church 
Says, In part: 


The said John James built the house called 
Warbrooks in this Parish, was the eldest son 
of the Revd. Mr. John James Rector of Streat- 
field Turges in this County and was architect 
to the churches of St. Pauls London, St. Peter 


Westminster, the fifty new churches, and the 
Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich. He 
died the 15 day of May 1746 aetat 74. 


With reference to Berkeley’s friend 
John James, the death of his father, Sir 
Cane James, of Bury, Suffolk, was re- 
corded in the May, 1736, number (VI, 
293) of the Gentleman’s Magazine. In 
the October, 1741, issue (XI, 554) ap- 
pears notice of the death of “Sir John 
James Bart. aged 47.” But when James 
the architect died in May, 1746, this pe- 
riodical (XVI, 273) referred to him only 
as ““]. James Esq.” 

Little has been published on James the 
architect. My information is drawn from 
the following: C. H. Collins Baker, 
James Brydges, First Duke of Chandos 
(Oxford, 1949), pp. 116-124; C. Hus- 
sey, “Warbrook House, Hampshire,” 
Country Life, LXXXV, 250, 276 
(March 11 and 18, 1939) also corre- 
spondence, with James’s epitaph, LX X X- 
VI, 588 (December 2, 1939); Jupp, 
History of the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters (Pocock ed., 1887), list of 
Masters; N. Pevsner, Widdlesex (1951) 
and London (1952), Penguin Build- 
ings of England series, under Green- 
wich, Twickenham; John 
Summerson, Georgian London (New 
York, 1946), chap. vi; Wren Society 
Volumes VI (1929), esp. p. 47 (James's 
expenses “from June 1699’’), and XI 
(1934), 11, 116; short articles in Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopaedia (1950), Diction- 
ary of Architecture (1848-1892), and 
Dictionary of National Biography (in- 
correct as to his family). Mr. H. G. ‘Til- 
ley has kindly obtained information from 
the records of the Carpenters’ Company 
showing that the Master of 1734 and the 
man buried at Eversley were the same. 


Stanmore, 
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ine Quality 
English Porcelain 


... personally selected by the manager of Shreve’s 
Antique Department. These, together with com- 


parably fine furniture, silver, prints and other 


pieces, have just been imported. 











Pair of Crown Derby vases decorated with finely painted views ‘All 
Saint Chapel Bath’ and ‘Vincents Rock near Bristol’, gold borders 
against a melon-peach ground. Circa 1810. 85¢ inches high, bases 3 inches 
square (age crack across lower part of each handle). $385. the pair. 
These pieces offered subject to prior sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


: . | Os é : 
Antiquarians, : Jewelers, Gold and . Selwersmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 














WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
q First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED'’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 


oo WANTED 2 


examples of 
woodcarving and other 
early American 


arts and crafts 


Please write prices and details to 


The Old Store on the Harbor 


Mary ALtIis, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 





DEERFIELD 
INN 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Open All Year 
for the 
Convenience 
of 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Visiting 
Old Deerfield 
and its 
Historic Houses 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 3838 


Or write for Reservations 
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Ne. alse carry ota and unusual 


79 Chestnut Street 
“ foot of Beacon Hill 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


| While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business, it is 
never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. If, 
however, any change or increase in banking connections is contem- 
plated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. We welcome 
opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at any time. 














STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


| MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 

| Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 

| Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
| 





Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 









FAMILY PORTRAITS 





| Restored —Cleaned— Framed 
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Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
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CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 





Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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